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Is an exponent of Bible Com:nunism. It advocates the Re- 
ligion of the Bible.an the Socialism of the Primitive Church. 

It recognizes the fact that the Kingdom of Heaven, as for 
ages prayed for, is now actually coming into the world, and it 
will look for its presence in every field of action 

It will embrace within its scope whatever is progressive and 
inspiring in Science, Literature, Art, and the News of the 
World. and will aim to interpret all events from a spirtual point 
of view, and ia their relations to the great Providential move- 
ment of the times. 

It is offered to those who desire it, as the Gospel is, without 
money and without price, or at One Dollar a year to those 
who prefer to pay. 

At present the Circular is supported principally by the funds 
of the Onvida Community and its branch at Wallingford. aided 
by the free contributions of its friends, and the remittances of 
those who choose to pay for it, Our expectation, however, is, 
that the idea of a FREE DAILY RELIGIOUS PRESS. as the 

i t and oc stion of Free Schonls, Free Churches, 
and Free enevoleat Societies, will gradually become known, 
and be appreciated among all spiritually minded religionists, 
and that thus the Circ..dar,usthe embodiment of that idea, 
will dr to itself a voluateer constituency more whole-hearted, 
for instance, than that which surrounds the Bible Society, and 
endows it anaually with a revenue of several hundred thousand 
dollars, 

Specimen numbers will be forwarded to those requesting 
them. Any subseriber wishing co discontinue his paper, should 
Fetara us 4 copy with bis uam» aad resideuce written upon it, 
and the simple order, ‘* Discoutinue ” 

; dress * THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N.Y.” 








Our Purpose in the Future, 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

8. Joucnalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universal in its operation. Re- 
ligion ougit, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, ani for thesamereason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the nume of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are expecting to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press, so soon as Providence opens the way, 
and the means are placed in their peaeeanes. 


Th Oneida Comunity, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Ss. Nowhouse’s 


SUPERIOR STLEL TRAPS, 


tnameled [raveliag-Bigs, PalmeLeaf 
Hats, Caps, Satia Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c., 
Green & Preserved 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES; 
ALSO IN 


SEWING, SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS, 
Orders for any of the above articles directed to 
TUE OVEID 1 COMMUNITY, Oneida, 
Wilf receive promot attention. 
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Publications. 
THE BEREAN; A Manual tor the help of those 


who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volune of 500 pages. —By J. H. Noves. 
Price, $1,50. 

The Bereancontains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming. Resurrection, Origin of Evil.Our 
Relationsto the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death.Con- 
densation of Life, &c.. &e.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences. but developing many new and interesting 
fonclusions,differing widely from those of the old Theology. 
Allwho wish to understand Biste Comm: xism—its constitu- 
tional basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint them- 
selves with the contents of this book. 








BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilat‘on from the 


Anaual Reports and other publications of tbe 
Onei in Community andits branches; presenting. 
in connection with their History, a summary view 
oftheir Religiousvnd Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price, 50 ets. 

SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J.{f. Novus. Pamphlet, 64 cts. 


Past Volames of the Circular can be fur- 
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nished to order; and any of the above Publications 
May besent by mail to all parts of the country. 





Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 220 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
Foran account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card. 

—The Community has been established here about 
fourteen years, and is self-supporting. There is a 
branch community located at Wallingford, Covn., 
which is also self-supporting. 

—The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcacbings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body ; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community. 


—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of inspira ciON, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE SPIRIT OF Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bible Communism. 
a pamphlet of 123 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
VITAL ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of Free criticism 
on the part of allits members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
_| placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a truc 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the deprrtment of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take painsto read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

--Tuk CircuLar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one Those who receive its spirit und have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness. ‘To the poor it is offered as a gift. 

The following may serve as a condensed formula og 

PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 

The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70 
Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 

with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrectien of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
nbolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution. 

Dwelling tegether:n Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divorcedfrom Mammon, and deyo- 

ted to God. 


“FLOWE Re “SEE Ds. 


For sale, a choice assortment of Flower Seeds, of 
our own raising. They will be furnished in coliec- 
tions of twenty-five sorts for $1. 

We have also on hand an assortment, comprising 
some rare and valuable flower seeds, obtained of a 
Seedsman and Florist. They will be furnished in 
collections of twenty-five sorts, for $1 

Persons wishing to purchase seeds for the coming 
season, may order from us through the mail. 

Address, ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, N. Y. 








Immortality the Result of 


Obedience. 
A Home-Talk by J. H. N. * 
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“ Blessed are they that do his commandments, 
that they may hare right to the tree of life. and 
may enter in through the gates into the city.”— 
Rev. 22: 14. 


Obedience to God is the best of all 
medicines—the first rule of health regi- 
men, The holy city is represented as 
having in its midst the tree and river of 
life, which impart to those who attain 
access to them, health for soul and body. 
The condition of this attainment is sim- 
ple and plain. It is said to be fulfilled 
by those who “DO HIS COMMANDMENTS.” 
They have a right to that tree whose very 
“leaves are for the healing of the na- 
tions.” Without leaning on a literal in- 
terpretation of these figures, the doctrine 
presented is, that eternal life proceeds i in 
an ever-flowing current from God, and 
that obedience to his commandments is 
the condition required to place us in 
communication with it. Health and im- 
mortality are made the result of doing 
his will, The manner in which obedi- 
ence operates as a causative condition in 
this case, may be in general indicated. 

1. Negatively, the simple turning 
away from disease to something else, 
which is involved in obedience, is condu- 
cive to health. Thinking of disease, or 
mental attention to it, invariably tends 
to perpetuate it. But the condition of 
doing the commandments of God, im- 
plies a turning away from all such atten- 
tion, and a complete absorption in his 
will. We can of course attend to noth- 
ing else. Is there were only this nega- 
tive feature of the great condition before 
us, it would still be of immense impor- 
tance. The very continence and energy 
which is exercised in refusing to think of 
personal discomfort, is healthy. Further, 
such a refusal isolates the center of life 
from those parts which are in distress, 
thus setting free and concentrating the 
very force through which, if we are pa- 
tier:t, receive our liberation. 
The center of life, or heart, of a Christian, 
is like a healthy person surrounded by a 
hospital. The sympathetic feelings of a 
person employed in a hospital, unless con- 
trolled by his judgment, and sternly 
quelled, would in a short time so far 
identify him with the suffering around 
him that he would be of no service at all 
to the sufferers. The strongest and ablest 
becomes useless in such circumstances, 
unless he can resist the drooping effect 
of sympathy, by withdrawing into isola- 
tiov from external distress. Suppose we 
suffer our hearts and efforts to go abroad 
to relieve every beggar and miserable 
loafer that we hear of. What should we 
come to? As it is necessary to avoid 
this unlimited outward generosity, so in 
the sphere of our individual life it is 
necessary that our attention should be 
concentrated in the interior, and that 
our hearts should refuse sympathy with 
our external evils. If the heart believes 


we shall 


on God, it may say to their clamor, “ I 
‘directly the reverse. 


cannot attend to you ; 1 have enough else 


~~ |help you at all, is by giving my attention 
to God.” The clatter otf bodily aches 
and pains is like that of a crew of poor 
folks who should come to you day after 
day to tell over their troubles. After 
showing them that you could do nothing 
for them, and that you were engaged 
about other things, you would consider 
it sheer impudence for them to continue 
their importunity. So if your bodily 
aches persist in atempting to seize your 
attention and to make you their servant, 
the matter becomes an impudent impo- 
sition, and should be treated according- 
y. 

The rule which we should adopt for all 
troubles, is this: to direct attention to 
them just so far as God allows ; i. e., 80 
far as will do any good and no farther. 
Useless attention he does not allow.— 
When we walk by this rule, our minds 
are clear and quiet ; we doour duty in 
the case, and then are done with it. The 
commen tendency is for the mind to be 
drawn by a sensual gravitation to dwell 
on existing trouble or disease, without 
reference to the will of God or any bene- 
fit which is to be derived from it. This 
is an animal tendency, and indicates, so far 
as it goes, an ungoverned nature. But 
the great condition of obedience to the 
commandments of God, teaches us to 
disregard our diseases except so far as ho 
is interested in them, and to turn steadi-. 
ly from all private troubles to the service 
of his affairs. In this consists the crown: 
and glory of human nature. It is the 
kind of heroism and self-denial of which 
Christ was a perfect example. No amount 
of private trouble could turn aside his de- 
votion to his Father’s business. In the 
very agonies of the cross he did not allow 
his attention to be absorbed with his own’ 
suffering. A sentiment of patriotism then, 
as always, was uppermost in his mind.— 
Experience and observation both attest 
that the self-denial of obedience operates 
directly as a check to disease. It creates 
carelessness of our own and interest in 
God’s affairs. The heart thereby is at once 
cut off from disease, and the latter is 
limited to the frontier where it belongs, 
and prevented from penetrating to the 
citadel of life. The best thing that can 
be done by persons in trouble, is to cast 
about and inquire what Christ is think- 
ing of ; they will thus find their atten- 
tion drawn away from their own infirmi- 
ties, and employed in a more profitable 
way. Instead of trying to draw Christ 
down to our little grievances, we should 
evade them by going ourselves up to his 
mind. This course will be found the true 
anodyne—better than vapor of ether.-— 
It is the curse of all modern projects of 
health-reform, and systems of medicine, 
that they proceed on bent oppésite  prin- 
ciple. Turning men’s attention to their 
diseases instead of the commandments of 
‘God. They base their success on direct 
cures, and to this object the minds of all 
concerned are wholly devoted. The prin- 


— 





‘ciples of health as given in the passage 


under consideration, by God himself, are 








2. We have seen the negative advan- 
tage of obedience in its diverting the 
attention from evil ; the positive benefit 
of turning to the commandments of God 
is far greater. We should at the outset 
however, get correct notions about his 
* commandments,” and understand the 
meaning of the term, as used in the pas- 
sage before us, and elsewhere in the New 
Testament. It is natural to conceive of 
them as written statutes, simply—such 
as the decalogue, and the letter-precepts 
of the Bible; but this is not so. If it 
were, then John’s declaration is, in ef- 
fect, “ Blessed are they that keep the law, 
that they may have right to the tree of 
life,” &c. Now Paul expressly declares 
the opposite ; that ‘as many as are of 
the works of thc law, are under the curse.” 
We shall gain a true idea of God’s “ com- 
mandments,” and understand how obedi- 
ence to them involves immortality, by 
studying certain propogitions laid down 
by Christ. ‘“ My meat,” said he, “is to 
do the will of him that sent me, and to fin- 
ish his work.” Again, “‘ Man shall not live 
by bread alone, but by every word that 
proceedeth out of the mouth of God.” 
It is plainly implied in these sayings that 
the word and will of God, which consti- 
tute in the highest sense his command- 
ments, are a spiritual substance supply- 
ing the place of food, and affording the 
truest nourishment and support to life. 
They are not pen and ink records, but an 
emanation of his Spirit to us. They 
come not by mere knowledge of scripture, 
but by an affatus of the living, divine in-. 
fluence. He that “ walks in the Spirit,” 
and he only, obeys the commandments of 
God. 

“Tfa man love me,” said Christ, “ he 
will keep my words : [ does he mean those 
specific instructions only, which are writ- 
ten in the Bible ? No; for it follows, } 
and my Father will love him, and we will 
come unto him and make our abode with 
him.” Here then is provided for the 
man in his own interior being an ever 
present indication and executive of the 
divine will. But why does the love and 
society of the Father follow the keeping 
of the sayings of Jesus? Because the 
fact that the man has received and acted 
out the will of Christ, implies that a com- 
munity of life isestablished between them, 
such that the Father can become a part- 
ner to the fellowship. So, every time 
we obey an inspiration, we join ourselves 
to the will that is infused, and in this 
way, ultimately, the identity becomes so 
complete, that the Author of it himself 
can follow and make his abode with us.— 
“He that keepeth his commandments 
dwelleth in him, and he in him.” 

It is not difficult now to see how vital 
obedience leads to the tree of life. We 
feed upon an emanation from heaven, 
quick and powerful, and everlasting.— 
We are joined to an element whose na- 
ture is genial and lively, and which car- 
ries the spring of attraction into all our 
motives and actions. Under these cir- 
cumstances we must as certainly gravi- 
tate toward the great center of attraction 
and life, as the world, under sin and le- 
gality, tends todeath. This is that meat 
which Christ says the world knows not 
of; it is in truth the “ BREAD oF LIFE.” 

It is necessary, as we have seen, that 
we should understand the difference be- 
tween law, and the commandments of 
God. It is necessary, in order that we 


may fulfill the condition and secure the 
results of eternal life. Through ignorance 
of this difference, the great mistake is 
often made of substituting law for spirit- 
ual commandments ; and while men la- 
bor to keep the law, expecting the prom- 
ised reward, they are certain to get the 
reverse. Legality works wrath, and 
death. The process is clearly indicated 
by Paul. He says, “‘ the sting of death 
is sin ; and the strength of sin is the law.” 
Thus life and death both spring from the 
exercise or the attempted exercise of some 
kind of obedience—from sources whose 
difference careless inquirers will hardly 
note, but which are in fact as radically 
opposite as are their results. The one 
accompanies vital obedience ; the other 
is the result of counterfeit, mechanical 
obedience, such as pertains to law. The 
sense-of-duty principle is one of great 
strength, and is used as a conservative 
enclosure prior to the reception of Christ; 
but it avails as little to redeem a man’s 
nature, asdoes the coat he wears ; and 
on the other hand, it tends continually to 
impotence and despair. No man ever 
‘does the commandments” of God from 
a sense of duty. If they are understood, 
it is by the indwelling light of their Au- 
thor ; and if they are obeyed, it is by 
the power of his attraction. The duty 
motive must be entirely superseded in us, 
before we can have that health which be- 
longs to ‘‘ newness of life.” Until we can 
say as Christ did, “ My meat is to do the 
will of God,” we do not fulfil the condi- 
tion which gives us aright to the tree 
of life. 

We can thus see our way back into 
Paradise. As it wassaid to Adam, “ In 
the day thou eatest of the forbidden tree 
thou shalt surely die,” so it is now said 
to the believer, “In the day that thou 
makest the spiritual commandments of 
God thy meat and drink, thou shalt have 
eternal life.” 
ener A A 
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Communism THE Sociat Orper or Heaven. 
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Notwithstanding the war and the work of 
destruction which prevails in the sphere of hu- 
man affairs, the genial, vital influences of spring 
goon. The teuder leaves put forth. Flowers 
of a thousand forms, touched with tints which 
no painter can rival, are found among the vales 
and Lillsides. The feathered songsters from 
far southern lands come back to build their 
nests in old haunts, and to make the mornings 
vocal with melody. With brivht days come 
bright thoughts ; and we realize with vividness 
how incongruous with the unfolding glory is the 
sorrow and suffering, the carnage an‘] devasta- 
tion of war. Surely he that clothes the worid 
with beauty, who touches the human heart with 
happiness, whose habitation is peace, and the 
pavillion of whose throne is love, in whose 
presence is fullness of joy, and at his right 
hand pleasures forevermore, is not the author 
of the evil we see around us, and meet with 
our spirits, nor is he responsible for suffering 
and war. There must be anevil source, upon 
which all this must be charged, which is respon- 
sible for it. No reflecting mind that honestly 
scans the outward and the inward worlds, can 
fail to see the evidences of the presence of op- 
posing forces in the universe—good and evil 
powers in conflict—one secking to bless and 
beautify, the other to mar and destroy. The 
war that is going on in this country, reaches 
back into the spiritual world and springs from 
the antagonism of opposing principalities, that 





have been at war since the beginning of time, 
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| leading path to error and damnation. 








and which will result in the triumph of good 
and the destruction of evil throughout the uni- 


verse. ° 





Bible Secretiveness. 





Honesty will not suffer us to make a false 
statement of our views, but it will allow us to 
reserve them when we please. Jesus Christ 
reserved many things even from his disciples ; 
and to the multitude he spake in parables on 
purpose to disguise himself. He came as a 
thief in the night: he hid his ways, and 
charged the people not to make him known. 
He did not strive nor cry, his voice was not 
heard in the streets; his tread was so light 
that he brake not the bruised reed nor quenched 
the smoking flax. He came to bear witness to 
the truth ; but he adapted his revelations to 
the capacities of his hearers, and reserved in- 
finite treasures for advanced minds. ‘‘ 1 have 
many things to say unto you,” said he to his 
disciples, ‘‘ but ye cannot bear them now.” 
Benevolence dictated this reserve, and honesty 
did not forbid it; milk for babes, and strong 
meat for them that are of full age. Paul 
practiced the same dividing of the word that 
Christ did. There was a class in the Primi- 
tive Church with whom he spake wisdom, 
which babes in Christ were not able to bear. 
So that secretiveness, like every other organ, 
finds its appropriate range in the kingdom of 
God. Truth, to be wholesome, must be time- 
ly ; and we may scatter firebrands, arrows and 
death, in telling the truth out of’ place. 

‘Give not that which is holy unto the dogs ; 
neither cast ye your pearls before swine.’’ 
Says one, “I will not believe any thing that 
[ am not ready to declare and maintain ; truth 
will take care of itself.’? Right. But truth 
will take care of itself, and will finally prevail, 
by choosing true times and circumstances for 
its development ; and will not expose itself 
needlessly to be trampled down by those whom, 
at the right time, it is fitted to redeem and 
save. God does not reveal the glory of beaven 
to eyes accustomed only to the darkness of the 
world. A premature exhibition of it would 
only bewilder, madden and destroy the un- 


happy gazers. 

The Bible contains the germs of all truth— 
the distinct clue to all science. While there- 
fore, its meaning may be said to be so plain 
that “he weo runs may read;” and its 
straight path such, that “‘ the wayfaring man 
though a fool, necd not err therein ;” yet it is 
also certain that the revelation of its deep 
treasures is altogether a matter of attainment. 
Get hold of its clue at the right end, and you pro- 
ceed steadily and safely to unfold the mysteries 
of the universe : come at it elsewhere, and ei- 
ther you find it a sealed up volume of dullness or 
if you attempt to interpret it you are liable to 
be lost in the midst of truth, inverted and 
misunderstood—liable to make the Bible the 
There 
is only u possibility that you will find your way 
back to the true starting place. Now the be- 
ginning of this clue, the primary station of 
departure from which we sha!! alone safely and 
certainly be led into all truth, is undoubtedly 
found in the doctrine and experience of salva- 
tien from Sin. That in this consists the 
prime necessity of man, and that it forms the 
first object and design of the Bible revelation, 
is indeed plain enough for the wayfaring man 
and the fool. The first lesson is before thom 
—simple and easy to be understood. Let 
them begin there; and not complain of the 
Bible, or of those who are before them in the 
pursuit of truth, for possessing knowledge 
which at present they could neither understand 
bor appreciate. 

Disciples of Christ—receivers of holiness— 
will be like the Bible iv this respect. They 
wiil be ‘‘ epistles, known and read of all men,” 
and by the purity of their lives, their love for 
each other, and their testimony, they will call 
the attention of men as the Bible does, to the 
salvation of Christ. But to the captious, and 
the self-conceited, they will also offer an occa- 
sion of offense. That untruthful curiosity 
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which disregards the principal, plain signifi- 
cance of their lives, and prefers rather to crit- 
icise and understand the details of their con- 
duct and motives, will find in them the same 
enigma, the same occasion of error and stum- 
bling that they find in the Bible. ‘‘ The wind 
bloweth where it listeth,” says Christ,‘ and ye 
hear the sound therof; but ye can not tell 
whence it cometh, vor whither it goeth; so ts 
every one that is born of the Spirit.” 

While it is our business to present day by 
day to the world, the great proposition which 
they most need, and which honest men can un- 
derstand, viz., ‘‘ the righteousness of God 
which is by faith,’ it is not our duty ( because 
it would be injurious it not impossible ) to set 
before them all the lessons which a spiritual 
man finds in perusing the revelation of God in 
the illumination of the Holy Ghost. The bi- 
ography of a Christian could never be written 
except by that same inspiration that directed 
his movements ; and then it would not be un- 
derstood by the world, except in a general, 
superficia! way. If this isthe case, and if we 
wish ever to be understood by men, let us neg- 
lect unprofitable explanations, and avoid un- 
wise teaching ; and rather direct their atten- 
tion by every means we possess to the alpha- 
bet of spiritual instruction—to the faith and 
confession of Christ which introduces them to 
the Bible, aud to the inspiration which is its 
author. 





Arming the Negroes. 





The following paragraphs from different sources, 
bear testimony to an impvurtant fact in the histo- 
ry of the war; viz., that the government has de 
cided to begin arming the Negroes for the pur- 
pose of garrisuning the Southern forte, and prob- 
ably for other military duty if necessary : 

The Washington correspondent of the New 
York Evening Post says: * 


“There need be no doubt about the statement 
that the President has decided to send ont arme 
and equipments to Port Royal, that General Hun- 
ter may make use of the negroes to defend his 
position, and for offensive purposes also. It was 
stated in this correspondence three weeks ago, 
that Mr. Stanton would garrison the Svuthern 
forts the coming summer with negroes, and Gen- 
eral Hunter -vill drill the contrabands for this 
purpose.” 

The National Republican (Washington) ob- 
serves : 

“This is, to be sure, a terrible phrase—“ negro 
garrisons !’ Yet, from what we hear, General 
Hunter is going at once into the business of in- 
structing “‘cuntrabands” in the military art.— 
Arms and equipments are undoubtedly on the 
way to Port Royal for this purpose. The Gov- 
ernment is, doubtless, cunvinced that, while the 
enemy is employing thousands of slaves to con- 
tinue the rebellion, it were worse than folly to 
neglect to make use of them upon the side of 
loyalty and the Government. The forts upon 
the coast will be garris ned by them, and General 
Hunter will reinforce himself with the loyal 
slaves flocking to the standard of the Stars and 
Stripes. Wecan hardly believe there is a Pro- 
Slavery Democrat who will find fault with the 
de :ision of the Government.” 


The N. Y. Tribune says: 
“ Major-Gen. Hunter has issued an order to 


report to him the number of active. intelligent, 
non-commissioned officers, and even privates, that 
ean be selected from each regiment who are com- 
petent to instruct and drill the Negroes in milita- 
ry exercises. It is evident from this, that. if the 
war be protracted su lung, the brave old General 
intends to have some volunteer regiments, that 
can endure the Suuthern climate during the sum- 
mer munths.” 





The Anniversaries, 

The usual May Anniversaries in New York 
have attracted less attention than usual, this 
year. In fact the popular interest in them has 
been declining for several years past. There is 
an evident necessity for a new religious spirit in 
the land. The old forms and organizations have 
lost their power, and are drifting away from the 
popular heart. Let us hope that a brighter and 
better cra is coming, in which tbe carnestness and 
power of a true Christianity shall go forth to 
gather the people together and bring them near- 
er to God. 





Good News from Washington. 

Mr. Redpath, editor of the Pine and Palm, 
writes that in a conversation with the President, 
Mr Lincoln declared himself opposed to a forced 
colonization of the slaves, and that no slaves now 





within the Federal lines would be re-enslaved; 


the Colonels of regiments in his Departinent, te . 
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whether they belonged to rebels or loyalists ; but 
that, in the latter case, there should be compen- 
sation made to the masters. 


Late News. 


The War, 

The past week has been eventful, as far as the 
war is concerned. The Rebels have continued 
their retreat from Yorktown toward Richm-nd, 
closely followed by Gen. McClellan’s forces. At 
Williamsburg a severe battle took place, lasting 
nearly all day, the result of which was that dur- 
ing the night they abandoned their works at that 
place, and retreated rapidly toward Richmond. 
A battle has also taken place between a portion 
of the rebel army and the portion of McClellan’s 
forces under Gen. Franklin, which went up the 
York River from Yorktown, landing at West 
Point. With the assistance of the gunboats, 
the enemy was repulsed. The last accounts rep- 
resent that Gen. McClellan’s advance is within 
twenty-three miles of Richmond, that the main 
body is rapidly moving up, and that the Rebels 
intend to make a stand at Bottom Bridge, on 
the head waters of the Chickahomuiny river, fif- 
teen miles from Richmond. The Rebels’ retreat is 
said to have been most admirably accomplished, 
carrying with them alinost everything in the 
shape of torage and provisions, the wagun-trains 
im the day-time and the troops at night. 

They covered their retreat with a line of skir- 
mishers stretched across the country, driving in 
their stragglers at the point of the bayunet. 

Gunboats have gune up the James river but the 
results of their movements have not fully trans- 
pired. 

On Saturday a movement was made upon Nor- 
folk, by Gen. Wool, with five thousand troops 
from Fortress Movrce, which resulted in the 
surrender of that city, the Revel forces retiring 
withvut fighting. The movement was made un- 
der the direction of President Lincoln, who ac- 
companied the expedition. The Navy Yard was 
set on fire and destrcyed by the Rebels, un Sat- 
urday night, and on Sunday morning they set 
fire to and blew up their famous irun-clad steamer 
Merrimac, All their works in the neighborhood 
of Norfulk—at Sewall’s point, Craney Island,&c.— 
are abanduned, and Gen Wool states that he has 
taken about 200 cannup. Thus passes from their 
grasp another of the strung holds, and one of the 
most important, in Virginia. 

Official dispatches from the fleet in the Lower 
Mississippi, report the capture of all the furts be- 
low New Orleans and of some of those above. 
The city is in full possession of Gen. Butler. 

The latest advices from Pittsburg Landing rep- 
resent that the prospect of a great battle at Corinth 
is more threatening than ever. There has been 
no general engagement as yet, some severe fight- 
ing, however, has taken place. Instead of evacu- 
ating Cormth, Beauregard is strengthening his de- 
fenses, gathering in reinforcements and prepsring 
for a desperate struggle. It is said to be known 
that Gen. Lovell, who evacuated New Orleans,has 
reached Corinth with 30,000 meu. Gen. Halleck 
is said to be making preparations for battle un a 
grand scale. He is reported to have between une 
and two hundred thousand men, ‘The enemy are 
estimated as high as 130,000. The prospect now 
is that it will be une of the greatest battles of 
modern times. May God defend the right. 

Capt. Davis, who has relieved Com. Foote of 
the command of the Mississippi fleet, telegraphs 
that un Sunday six of his vessels were engaged 
with eight of the Rebel iron-clad gunboats, off 
Fort Pillow. The Rebels were the attacking 
party. Four of their boats were furnished with 
rams. The aciion lasted one hour. One of the 
Rebel boats was blown up, another burned to the 
water’s edge, and a third sunk, when the remain- 
der precipitately retired under the guns of the 
fort. 

Fire in Troy. 

On Saturday afternoon a most destructive fire 
occurred in Troy, originating in the covered 
wooden bridge across the Hudson. At the time 
the fire broke out a furious wind was blowing 
from the west, and the fire rapidly spread, de- 
stroying a large number of the most valuable 
buildings of the city. The area over which the 
fire extended is said to cover fifty acres and the 
number of buildings destroyed was about S00. 
The amount of property destroyed was worth 
$3,000,000, nearly one half of which was covered 
with insurance. 


Big Guns. 
Capt. Rodman, of the Pittsburg works, having 





successfully cast a twenty-inch gun, and the test 


showing it tu be as safe and strong as a smaller 
capnon is now at work una still larger gun, the 
ball of which is to weigh 3,000 pounds and have a 
range of six or seven miles. The ball will be 
two feet and a half in diameter, and the gun it- 
self will weigh in the neighborhood of 200 tuns. 
Passage of the Homestead Bill. 


The ¥ree Homestead bill has passed both 
Houses of Congress and only waits the signature 
of the President to become a law. The bill grants 
to actual seitlers on the public domain a certain 
number of acres which they may hold as their 
own forever. 

Pacific Railroad. 

The House has passed the Pacific Railroad bill 
by thirty majority. 
Freedom in Congress. 

The [louse of Representatives has passed a bill 
abolishing Slavery wherever the Federal Gov- 
ernment has exclusive jurisdiction, and _ prohibit- 
ing Slavery henceforth and forever in all territo- 
ries of the United States now existing or here- 
after to beacquired It was passed by a vote 
of 85 to 50. The world moves. 

Stern measures in Tennessee. 

A dispatch from Nashville, Tenn., says: 

Gov. Johnson has issued a proclamation an- 
nouncing that for every Union man captured or 
maltreated by marauding bands, five or more 
prominent Rebels shall be arrested; and for all 
property of loylists destroyed, ample remunera- 
tion shall be made to them out of the property of 
such in the vicinity as have given aid, cowfort, 
information or encouragement to parties commit- 
ting such depredations. ‘The order wiil be exe- 
cuted to the letter, and special warning is given 
accordingly. 

— Gen. Burnside has issued the following order 
to the people of North Carolina: 

Whoever after the issue of this order, shall, 
within the limits to which the Union arms may 
eatend in this Department, utter one word against 
the Government of the United S.ates, will be at 
once arrested and closely confined. It must be 
distinctly understood that this Department is un- 
der martial Jaw, and treason, expressed or im 
plied, will meet with speedy punishment. 

—The Cincinnati Commercial says that the 
production of molasses from Sorghum in the west 
during the coming season, will be equal to the 
wants of home consumption. 


— We have received the following circular, with 


the request to publish : 
National Freedman’s Reliet Association, 
OF THE DISRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


A new state of things exists in this community, 
and important events seem to be rapidly apyproach- 
ing. The blessings of freedom are springing up in 
the path of a war of rebellion, and treason. The 
contrabands in this District are already numer- 
ous, and their numbers are constantly increasing, 
as others come in from the adjacent rebel State 
of Virginia, some fleeing from rebel masters to 
avoid being sent further south ; others escaping 
from the want and privation now being so severe- 
ly felt in those portions of the country devastated 
by the rebels themselves, or by contending ar- 
mies. 

They are of both sexes and of all ages, from the 
tender infant to men and women grown gray and 
feeble in slavery. They flee to this District in 
all the wretchedness and poverty incident to their 
former condition as chattels, hungry, and in rags, 
their whole appearance pite»usly appealing for 
succor. Iynorantof the world, lung trained to 
concealment and deception, they are fearful of 
every white face until assured of sympathy and 
kindness. 

It is a work of true philanthropy and christian 
benevolence to relieve the wants and educate the 
minds of this people—children of that God who 
“hath made of one blood all nations of men;” 
and for this purpose this Association has been 
formed. It proposes to act in harmony with the 
Government of the Uuited States, but to do much 
which the Government does not and cannot well 
undertake, viz: to furnish them with clothing, 
temporary homes, and employment, to teach them 
to read and write, to give them such advice and 
counsel as they may need, and bring them under 
moral and religious influences. 

To this end the Association solicits from the 
friends of this oppressed people cuntributions of 
new clothing suitable for men and boys of this 
class; calicues, shirtings, flannels, and garments 
for women, girls, and infants ; and muney to aid 
in carrying vut the objects above set forth. 

The Office and Depository of the Association 
is at No. 15 Four-anc-a-Half street, one door 
south of Dr. Sunderland’s Church. 

Packages and money may be sent by Express 
or otherwise to the Treasurer, J. W. Jayne, Esq., 
Washington, D. C. 

Wasuincton, D. C., April, 1862. 

H. HAMLIN, President. 

J. Van Santvoorp. Secretury. 


—_ nee ae —a 


ApvancemMenT.—The Bible is a bridge from 
things as they are to things as they ought to be. 





It takes man in the lowest state of the fall, and 
carries him to the highest point in the kingdom 
of faith. God led on the Jews step by step, till 
at the time of Christ they refused tu take the 
long step set before them, ind were left in dark- 
ness: then at the Secund Coming of Christ, an- 
other great step was to be taken, and those who 
turned away from it were left on the side of an- 
tiquity. Soat the Reformation. Luther, Cal- 
vin, Wesley, and all the various sects, have failed 
of attaining the glory of the resurrection state, 
because after taking one step beyund their pre- 
decessors, they stop and grow old, not knowing 
that the kingdom of faith is progressive—that 
God is always original, and that in order to have 
fellowsbip with him, they must keep on in the 


‘path in which he is leading the world. There is 


no rest or peace in stopping and growing old; 
and God doves not intend there shall be short of 
perfection. As the Jewish church was only a 
shell, from which was brought the Primitive 
Church, so the churches now are but a shell, 
which God is preserving for an outward covering 
to the true Spirit. 





Ode by Tennyson. 


FOR THE OPENING CF THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 





Uplift a thousand voices full and sweet, 
In this wide hall with earth’s inventions stored, 
And praise th’ invisible universal Lord, 
Who lets once more in peace the nations meet, 
Where Science, Art, and Labor, have outpour’d 
Their myriad horns of plenty at our feet. 
O, silent father of our Kings to be, 
Mourn’d in this golden hour of jubilee, 
For this, we all, we weep our thanks to thee! 

The world-compelling plan was thine, 

And, lo! the long laborious miles 

Of Palace ; lo! the giant aisles, 

Rich in model and design ; 

Harvest tool and husbandry, 

Loom, and wheel, and engin’ry, 

Secret of the sullen mine, 

Steel, and gold, and corn, and wine, 

Fabric rough, or Fairy fine, 

Sunny tokens of the line, 

Polar marvels, and a feast 

Of wonder, out of West and East, 

And shapes and hues of Part divine! 

All of beauty, all of use, 

That one fair planet can produce, 

Brought from under every star, 

Blown from over every main, 

And mixt, as life is mixt with pain, 

The works of peace with works of war. 
O ye, the wise who think, the wise who reign, 
From growing commerce loose her latest chain, 
And let the fair white-winged peacemaker fly 
To happy havens under all the sky, 
And mix the seasons and the golden hours, 
Till each man find his own in all men’s good, 
And all men work in noble brotherhood, 
Breaking their mailed fleets and armed towers, 
And ruling by obeying nature's powers, 
And gathering all the fruits of peace and crown’d 

with all her flowers. 
_ —e 


The Tongue. 





We ean never too much consider the use 
which we make with our tongne. It is a little 
member, but like bits in the horse’s mouth, or 
the helm of a ship, it shapes our whole direc- 
tion, and the whole body obeys its lead. We 
think it a light thing to talk foolishly —to talk 
unbelievingly: we say, if we feel bad, we 
we may as well talk it out: but this is a great 
mistake — our words are seeds, bearing fruit of 
their kind~-we shall certainly reap what we 
sow. ‘*Forevery idle word that men shall 
speak, they shall give aecount thereof in the 
day of judgment ;”’ because they do not re- 
turn veid, any more than the word of God; 
they combine with our life, and make mate- 
rial for the fire. If they seem to be but breath 
and empty air, they are really essence and will 
burn on us. 

Our werds are contiuually changing the 
chaos of our spiritual state—as by the word of 
God the beautiful order of creation was formed. 
[n truth our destiny is in our own mouth, as it 
is said, ‘* By thy words thou shalt be justified. 
and by thy words shalt thou be condemned.” 
We may talk ourselves into life or into death, 
into heaven or into hell; we may confess 
Christ, and set the seal of our testimony to 
our salvation, or we may deny Christ, and eat 
the fruit of our lips in darkness and death. 
“ Behold how great a matter a little fire kind- 





leth.” Every thing is ready—our salvation 


is wrought—-it only waits to kindle the train 
with our tongue, with the true testimony; or 
we may pour water on the work and make it 
of no effect, if we will, by words of unbelief. 
Always speak on the side of faith—of bope— 
of an indwelling Christ. Speak from an in- 
dwelling Christ. If we confess him, he will 
confess us. Faith is the evidence of things not 
seen ;”” the word of fait ‘calls those things 
that are no: as though they were.” It is such 
kind of testimony—testimony which contradicts 
feeling and trandscends consciousness, and 
takes the bare word of God for its ground— 
that overcomes. If it is called lying, ‘let 
God be true and every man a liar.” We 
speak the words of truth and soberness, only 
when we speak as members of Christ, as the 
exponents of our living Head. 

We should let no temptation corrupt our 
testimony. I often think of a story of my 
childhood: the hero was in pursuit of some 
marvelous treasure, to be found on the summit 
ofa high hill; he would attain it if be made 
the ascent without once turning his head, or 
looking back; but he was beset with sights and 
sounds, and bewilderment of all kinds, and it 
was all he could do to keep his eye ahead. So 
itis often with us. ‘The devil lays every 
snare, brings upon us darkness and forgetful- 
ness and distress, to mak: us deny Christ ; but 
if we offend not with our toagues, we shall not 
be hurt—we shall outwit his devices. Our 
tongues are compared to the helm of a ship -- 
When the weather is fair and the sky clear, 
we set the helm in the right direction—and we 
should keep it so through a storm, for the 
helm is everything then; it must not be leit 
to shift with the winds; keep it right onward 
as we set out, and we shall have made head- 
way, though midnight darkness has attended 
our course. 





Grapes. 





Tue Vinevarp is the title of a new monthly 
journal, published in Jersey City, devoted to 
Grape Cul.ure. With good management it may 
become a valuable assistant to those who are 
interested in the growing of this royal fruit The 
price is twenty-five cents a year. We extract 
the following remarks frum an article by Dr, 
Grant on “Our Native Grapes :” 


If we tako the Isabella as a standard of hardi- 
ness, we may place above it as more hardy, Dela- 
ware, Anna, Concord, To Kalon, Elsingburg, Di- 
ana, and probably Cuyahoga. These may all be 
regarded as very hardy, and in the order in which 
they stand. 

As fully equal in herdiness, at least, to the 
Isabella, may be mentioned Allen’s Hybrid, Lm- 
eo'n, Lenoir, and Union Village. all of which ex- 
cel it in quality, though by very different degrees 
of excellence. 

But the Delaware alone has proved.to be per- 
fectly hardy under all circumstances in which 
grapes can be grown, and in that fact eenters an 
immensity of interest, for it also surpasses the 
other kinds in ail the important qnalities of ex- 
cellence, and wherever known, is universally ad- 
mitted to be THE Grape of the country for the 
garden or vineyard. Former trials had made 
this very clear to all careful observers, but this 
last general triumph will not be unwelcome tu 
those who have planted, or reselved to plant ex- 
tensive vineyards of this alune. 

Of the newer kinds that have gained most rap- 
idiy in estimation, according to ascertained merit, 
may be named Ailen’s Hybrid. It is much earli- 
er than the Isabella, and perhaps even belore the 
Diana ; of fine, sturdy, vigorous habit, and remark- 
able for its early productiveness. In beauty and 
quality it leaves nothing to be desired by those 
who delight in the sugary wine of the Royal 
Muscadine or White Frontignan. Ft may also be 
expected to equal the latter in the production of 
Muscatella wine. 

The Lincoln is a grape of very great merit, beth 
for table and for wine, and is very early. In this 
family of five, all remarkable for their unexcept- 
able, high, pure flavor (Herbemont, Lincoln, Le 
noir, Klaingburgh, Pau.me, and Norton’s Virginia 
Seedling may also be included. among them, but 
nut nearly of cqual value), the Pauline might 
take the highest rank for its peeuliar spiciness of 
flavor ; but without farther trial, we can not be 
assured that it will always ripen much north of 
New-York city, unless im sheltered places. Al- 
vey’s of the sameclass, is also bighly spoken of, 
but I have no personal knowiedge of it. 

Coleman's White, ax it is grown at Cincinnat, 
is a rich white grape, with a peculiar musky fia- 
vor, that will be highly prized by many.. Mitler’s 
Louise, is early, hardy, and productive, and is 
highly esteemed by suine who delight in the * na- 
tive fragrance.” Manhattan is a white grape of 
very pronounced character, but not abundant in 
the vious refreshment which mapy require. 
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Caseady is not verv extensively grown yet, but 
is commended by Dr. Brinckle. 

Of the Rebeeca, it should be remarked, that in 
hardiness it has often disappointed expectation. 
Of the Hartford Prolific and Northern Muscad:ne 
nothing need be said, but that they are wild 
grapes from the woods, and quite early. T 
Sage, Perkins, Charter Oak. Massachusetts White, 
and a very long list of others, are of the same 
ultra Fox family, Uartford Prolific being much 
the least ubjectionable. From these a few per- 
eons are able tu derive a peculiar enjoyment, but 
such persons do not look to the fruit for the re- 
freshment and refining elevation which a rich, 
vinous grape, in its purity and excellence, is able 
t afford. 





Beauty of Character. 





Lady, there is one truth, and one alone, 

Which, to the lover of the beautiful, 

In person or in manners, stands supreme. 

It is that good alone, in its fair form, 

Is beauty. All else perishes. The eye 

Of light, with its bewitching fire; the brow, 
The cheek, the lip, the graceful form ; all the 
Fair symmetry that’s held so dear, in man 

Or woman, must, by the eternal law 

Of the Creator's power which moulds and shapes 
All outward forms from inward essences, 

At last be made to correspond to the 

Indwelling spirit. Then one only thing— 

When outward forms have crumbled into dust, 
And nature’s indistinguishable earth 

Holds all that hath eo charmed us--one thing then, 
Of all we had admired, shall have the power 
To assume this myetic grace. Remember, lady, 
It is cuaracrer. 

When virtue’s plastic spirit hath inwrought, 
And love, sweet sympathy, and tenderness, 
And melting charity for other's woes, 

And patience, gentleness, and humble trust, 
Have all conspired to fix the angelic form— 

To shape the countenance, to light the eye, 

To give the curve and all the lineament 

To this immortal and this living sculpture 

Of heaven’s divinest work—Oh ! that shall last, 
When sun, and meen, and stars decay, and time 
Itself expires, and sin alone takes on 

In the dark regions of eternity, 

The shape and line of dread deformity, 

This shall forever freshen and delight. 

*Tis virtue’s own and high prerogative, 

The very essence of divinest beauty, 

Such as pure angels love, and God himeelf 

In holiness admires. —-Anonymcus. 





The light-draught steimboat Shreveport, Capt. 
John B. Labarge, left St. Louis on the Ist inst., 
bound for Fort Benton, the Falls of Missouri, and 
Washington Territory. She is to stop at Fort 
Benton until the Fall. giving her passengers time 
to cross the Rocky Mountains, and “ prospect’’ in 
various directions. Some of them intend to es- 
tablish a settlement in Bitter-Root Valley ; others 
expect to visit the newly-discovered and highly- 
vaunted mines in Washington Territory, and per- 
haps proceed to those in British Columbia. 
There are some sixty or eighty of them in all, 
partly men of wealth; some of them veteran gold- 
miners of California; the machinery of a grist- 
mill and that of a saw-mill are among the freight. 
Provisions, supplies for the U. S. post at Fort 
Benton, Indian goods, fire-arms, &c., are of course 
on the list. Capt. Labarge takes his family with 
him and a full czew, including ten mountaineers, 
who intena to stop in the country. The Emilie, 
Capt. J. Labarge, jr., will follow on the 8th inst. 
The distance by the river to the Falls of the 
Missouri must be nearer three thousand than 
two thousand miles from St. Louis. 

The region of the Upper Missouri is destined 
to attract emigration direetly after the close of 
the present war. It is fur better timbered, bet- 
ter watered, and has a bet‘er soil, than the valleys 
of the Platte and upper Arkansas; while its cli 
mate, owing to the influence of Pacific winds, is 
far milder than thac of the Upper Mississippi 
Gold and otner minerals are being found at vari- 
ous ports, and will soun attract crowds of ad- 
venturers. Anew Territory on the Upper Mis 
souri and Yellow Stone will doubtless be organ- 
ized within the next five or six years.— Tribune. 





Weather in War. 





An article in the May Allantic on “ Weather 
in War” has the following paragraph: 

Ifspace permitted we could bring forward many 
other facts to show the influence of weather on 
the operations of war. We could show that it 
was owing to changes of wind that the Spaniards 
failed tv take Ley den, the fall of which into their 
honds would probably have proved fatal to the 
Dutch cause; that a sudden thaw prevented the 
French from seizing the Hague in 1672, and com- 
peling the Dutch to acknowledge themselves 
subjects of Louis XIV.; that a change ot wind 


enabled Wilham of Orange to land in England, | 


in 1688, without fighting a battle, when even vic- 
tory. might have .been fatal to his purpose; that 
Continental expeditions fitted out for the pur- 


The 


. that asevere storm prevented General Howe from 
assailing the American position on Dorchester 
'Hights, and so enabled Washington to mae 
that position too strong to be attackea with hope 
of success, whereby Boston was freed from the 
enemy’s presence; that a heavy fall of rain, by 
rendering the river Catawba unfordable, puta 
| stop, for a few days to those movements by which 
| Lord Cornwallis intended to destroy the army of 
, General Morgan, and obtain compensation for 
Tarleton’s defeat at the Cowpens; that an Autum- 
nal tempest compelled the same British com- 
mander to abandon a project of retreat from York- 
town, which good military critics have thought 
well conceived, and promising success; that the 
severity of the Winter of 1813 interfered effective- 
ly with the measures which Napolean had formed 
with the view of restoring his affairs, so sadly 
compromised by his failure in Russia; that the 
“ misty, chilly, and insalubrious” weather of Lou- 
isiana, and its mud, had a marked effect on Sir 
Edward Packenham’s army, and helped us to 
victory over one of the finest forces ever sent by 
Europe to the West; that in 1828 the Russians 
lost myriads of men and horses, in the Danubian 
country and its vicinity, throngh heavy rains and 
hard frosts ; that the November hurricane of 1854 
all but paralyzed the allied forces in the Crimea; 
—and many similar things that establish the 
helplessness of men in arms when the weather is 
adverse to them. But enough has been said to 
convince even the mnost skeptical that our Poto- 
mac army did not stand alune in being forced to 
stand still before the dictation of the elements. 





Ruins of Central America. 





The interest excited some twenty years since 
by the vivid “ Pen and Pencil” pictures of Central 
American antiquities, which we owed to Messrs. 
Stephens and Catherwood, (now both passed 
away), is revivee in Europe by the success that 
has attended the application of the art of pho- 
tography to the representation of those vast re- 
mains of a forgotten civilization. A French ar- 
tist, M. Charney, lung familiar with these re- 
gions, has returned to Europe with a series of 
views, which show that the drawings of Mr. Ca- 
ther wood scarcely did justice to the extent of the 
ruins scattered through the country, and the elab- 
oration of their workmanship. The Mexican 
state of Oajaxa, and particularly the marquisate 
given to Cortez by the King of Szain, are particu- 
larized by M. Charney as a perfect mine of anti- 
quities— tumuli, temples, palaces, ruins, all oc- 
curring constantly—immense masses of masonry 
testifying in their utter devastation to the vio- 
lence that was necessary to effect their overthrow 
Palenque, he supposes, can never have exited as 
a city, but was probably a religious center, or 
place of assembly, for the inhabitants of the Si- 
erra of Chiapas, and its remains are less impor- 
tant than those of many other places of minor 
celebrity. Yucatan he characterizes as an aston- 
ishing country, which mast:have been the Greece 
of the neighboring .cominent. Its monuments 
show a progression easily recognizable. The Cy- 
clopean stage of architecture is seen at Isamal, 
while Chichen-Itza reveals the arts of a middle 
period ; and the culmination of a brilliant era of 
civilization is seen at Uxmal, of which the * Pal- 
ace of the Governor” may be regarded as the 
Parthencn, The views of M. Charney are being 
reproduced in aslendid folio vulume, now pub- 
lishing at Paris.— Independent, 
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The Age ofour Earth. 





We extract the following from Agassiz’s arti- 
cle on “ Methods of Study in Natural History ,” 
in the May number of the Allantic Monthly: 


Among the astounding discoveries of modern 
science is that of the immense periods which have: 
passed in the gradual formation of our earth. So 
vast were the cycles of time preceding even the 
appearance of man on the surface of our globe, 
that our own period seems as yesterday when 
compared with the epochs that have gone before 
it. Had we only the evidence of the deposits of 
rock heaped above each other in regular strata 
by the slow accumulation of materials, they alone 
would convince us of the long and slow maturing 
of Gud’s work on the earth, but when we add to 
these the successive populations of whose life 
this world has been the theater, and whose re- 
mains are hidden in the rocks into which the 
mud or sand or soil of whatever kind on which 
they lived has hardened in the course of time— 
or the enormous chains of mountains whose up- 
heaval divided these perinds of quiet accumula- 
tion by great convulsions—or the changes of a 
different nature in the configuration of our globe, 
as the sinking of lands beneath the ocean, or the 
gradua! rising of continents and islands above it 
—or the wearing of great river beds, or the filling 
of extensive water basins, till marshes first and 
then dry land succeeded to inland seas—or the 
slow growth of cora! reefs, those wonderful sea- 
walls raised by the little ocean-architects whose 
own bodies furnish both the building stones and 
the cement that binds them together, and who 
have worked so busily during the lung centuries, 
that there are extensive countries, mountain 
chains, islands, and long lines of coast consisting 
solely of their remains—or the countless forests 
that must have grown up, flourished, died and 
decay ed, tu fill the storehouses of coal that feed 
the fires of the human race to-day—if we consid- 





er all these records of the past, the intellect fails 


pose of restoring the Stuarts to the British throne | to grasp a chronology for which vur experience 
were more than once ruined by the occurrence of! furnishes no data, and the time that lizs behind 
tempests; that the defeat of our army at Gern an- 
town was in partdue to the, existence of a fug; 


| US Sees as much an eternity to our conception 
as the future that stretches indefinitely before us. 





About Corals. 

Prof. Agassiz, in the last Atlantic Monthly, 
gives an interesting descmption Coral Reefs from 
which we take some extracts : 

Leaving aside all historical chranology, how 
far back can we trace our own geological peri- 
od, and the Species belonging to it? By what 
means can we determine its duration? With- 
in what limits, by what staudard, may it be 
measured? Shall hundreds, or thousands, or 
hundreds of thousands, or millions of years 
be the unit from which we start ? 

I will begin this inquiry with a series of 
facts which I myself have had an opportunity 
of investigating with especial care respecting 
the formation and growth of the Coral Reefs 
of Florida. But first a few words on Coral 
Reefs in general. They are living limestone 
walls that are built up from certain depths in 
the ocean by the natural growth of a variety of 
animals, but limited by the level of high-wa- 
ter, beyond which they sannot rise, since the 
little beings that compose them die as soon 
as they are removed from the vitalizing 
influence of the pure sea-water. These walls 
have a variety of outlines: they may be 
striight, circular, semi-circular, oblong, ac- 
cording to the form of the coast along which 
the little Reef-Builders establish themselves ; 
and their hight is, of course, determined by 
the depth of the bottom on which they rest. 
If they settle about an island on all sides of 
which the conditions for their growth are equal- 
ly favorable, they will raise a wall all around 
it, thus encircling it with a ring of Coral 
growth. The Athols in the Pacific Ocean, 
those circular islands inclosing sometimes a 
fresh-water lake in mid-ocean, are Coral walls 
of this kind, that have formed a ring around a 
central island. This is easily understood, if we 
remember that the bottom of the Pacific Ocean 
is by no means a stable foundation for such 
a structure. On the contrary, over a 
certain area, which has alveady been surveyed 
with some accuracy by Professor Dana, during 
the United States Exploring Expedition, it is 
subsiding ; and if an island upon which the 
Reef-Builders have established themselves be 
situated in that area of subsidence, it will, of 
course, sink with the floor on which it rests. 
carrying down also the Coral wall to a greater 
depth in the sea. In such instances, if the 
rate of subsidence, be more rapid than the 
rate of growth in the Corals, the island and 
the wall itself will disappear beneath the ocean. 
But whenever, on the contrary, the rate of’ in- 
erease in the wall is greater than that of subsi 
dence in the island, while the latter gradually 
sinks below the surface, the former rises in 
proportion, and by the time it has completed 
its growth the central island has vanished, and 
there remains only a ring of Coral Reef, with 
here and there a ‘break, perhaps, at some spot 
where the more prosperous growth of the Uo- 
rals has been checked. If, however, as some- 
times bappens, there is no such break, and the 
wall is perfectly uninterupted, the sheet of 
sea-water so inclosed may be changed to fresh 
water by the rains that are poured into it.— 
Such a water-basin will remain salt, it is true 
in its lower part, and the fact that it is affected 
by the rise and fall of the tides shows that it is 
not entirely secluded from communication with 
the ocean outside ; but the salt water, being 
heavier, sinks, while the lighter rain-water re- 
mains above, and it is te al] appearance actual- 
ly changed into a fresh-water lake. 

I need not dwell here on the further history 
of such a Coral island, or follow it through the 
changes by which the summit of its circular 
wall becomes covered with a fertile soil, a tro- 
pieal vegetation springs up on it, and it is at 
last perhaps inhabited by man. There is 
something very attractive in the idea of these 
green rings inclosing sheltered harbors and 
quiet lakes in mid-ocean, and the subject has 
lost none of its fascination sinee the mystery of 
their existence has been solved by the investi- 
gations ofseveral contemporary naturalists who 
have enabled us to trace the whole stery of 
their structure. I would refer all who wish for 
a more detailed account of them to Charles 
Darwin’s charming little volume on “ Coral 
Reefs,”’ where their mode of formation is fully 
deseribed, aud also to James D. Dana’s Geo- 
logical Report of the United States Exploring 
Expedition. 

Coral Reefs are found only in tropical re- 
gions: although Polyps, animals of the same 
class as those chiefly instrumental in their for- 
mation, are found in all parts of the globe, 
yet the Reef-Buildicg Polyps are limited to 
the Tropies. We are too apt to forget that 
the homes of animals are as definitely limited 
in the water as on the land. Indeed, the sub- 
ject of the geographical distribution of animals 
according to laws that are established by alti- 
tude, by latitude and longitude, by pressure of 
atmosphere or pressure of water, already allu- 
ded to in a previous article, is exceedingly in- 





teresting, and presents a most important field 
of investigation. The climatic eff-ct of differ- 
ent degrees of altitude upon the growth of an- 
imals and plants is the same as that o! differ- 
ent degrees of latitude; and the slope of a 
high mountain in the Tropics, from base to 
summit, presents, in a condensed form, an 
epitome, as it were, of the same kind of gra- 
dation in vegetable growth that may be ob- 
served from the Tropics to the Arctics. At 
the base of such a mountain we have all the 
Juxuriance of growth characteristic of the tro- 
pical forest,—the Palms, the Bananas, the 
Bread-trees, the Mimosas; higher up, these 
give way to a different kind of growth, corres- 
ponding to our Oaks, Chestnuts, Muples, ete. ; 
as thse wane, on the loftier slopes comes it 
the Pine forest, fading gradually, as it ascends, 
into a dwarfish growth.of the same kind; and 
this at last gives way to the low creepin 

Mosses and Lichens of the greater bights, till 
even these find a foothold no longer, and the 
summit of the mountain is clothed in perp >t- 
ual snow and ice. What have we here but the 
same series of changes through which we pass, 
if, traveling northward from the Tropics, we 
leave Palms and Pomegranates and Bananas 
behind, where the Live-Oaks and Cypresses, 
the Orange-trees, and Myrtles of the warmer 
Temperate Zone come in, and these die out as 
we reach the Oaks. Chestnuts, Maples, Elms, 
Nut-trees, Beeches, and Birches of the colder 
Temperate Zone, these again waning as we 
enter the Pine forests of the Arctic borders, 
till, passing out of these, nothing but a dwarf 
vegetation, a carpet of Moss and Lichen, fit 
food for the Reindcer and the Esquimanz, 
greets us, and beyond that lies the region of 
the snow and ice fields, impenetrable to all but 
the daring Arctic voyager ?( To be continued.) 


ciisig- cenneeieannanaaiitaiadinmenates 
Progress of Free Sentiments. 





For months past, the people beyond the 
mountains have been determined to cut loose 
from the Old Dominion, and form a new State, 
to be called Kanawna. They have gone so 
far as to hold a Convention to draft a Consti- 
tution, but this Convention was so far behind 
the age that it wanted Kanawha to come into 
the Union as a slave State, aud actually re- 
fused to incorporate in its draft ot a Constitu- 
tion a provision for the emancipativn of the 
slaves. This was old fogyism indeed! But 
when the leaders failed them, the people them- 
selves took the advance. No sooner was this 
action of the Convention known than they 
took the matter in hand, and by an overwhelm- 
ing vote have declared their determination to 
cast off forever the curse of slavery The re- 
sult seems to astonish the people themselves. 
The papers of Western Virginia confiss that 
a revolution is sweeping along the Alleghanies, 
and, like a flood in the Ohio, bearing down dead 
wood, rotteu logs, and old stumps of trees, it 
is clearing away the decayed institution from 
every part of that great valley watered by the 
Ohio and its tributaries. The Wellsburgh 
Ilerald, one of the loca! papers, says : 

“Wao there ever a gretter revolution in public 
sentiment than has been’ wrought in the public 
mind cf Western Virginia, during the last very 
few months, on this very subject? The late 
election tells the tale. In counties where, eight- 
een months ago, the venerable Ruffner was treat- 
ed with contumely and insult for having been 
years before the author of a pamphlet advocating 
gradual emancipation, the people, after one year's 
tuition in the rough schoul of war, endorse his 
views by a vote which is worderful for its una- 
mmity. In counties where, a few wnunths ago, to 
question the divinity of slavery was to court at 
least political martyrdom, the sovereigns have 
voted 100 to 1 to get rid of the institution. 
When the o.fictal vute of last Thursday comes to 
be published, those who have doubted the liber- 
alizing effect of the war upon the minds of the 
people on this subject will be astounded. Pres- 
ton rolls up her 1500 majority for a free State ; 
Wood her 1300 to 13; Monongalia, Marshell, 
Wetzel, Tyier, Harrison. the home of Carlile, and 
Marion, the den of the Haymonds. the Neesons, 
and of more traitors than apy other county of 
equal populat:on can boast, all uniformly gave 
treinendous majorities for the new Constitution, 
and, where a vote was taken, for gradual emanci- 
pation. 

Verily, slavery is doomed in Western Virginia 
from the date of that vote ; and, unless the edu- 
cationary process be quickly stopped, it will not 
be long before the Valley, Piedmont, and Tide 
Water will experience the same startling phe- 
nomenon.” 

If indeed the Revolution is once begun in 
earnest, it will be apt togoon. ‘* Revolutions 
never go backward,” is an old proverb. Tho 
movement inaugurated among the sturdy farm- 
ers on the sides of the Alleghanies, may rise 
high enough to break over the barrier of the 
Blue Ridge and descend upon Eastern Virgin- 
ia. Most certainly will it roll down the valiey 
of the Ohio into Kentucky. Thus we believe, 
before many years will all the Border States be- 
come—what the District ef Columbia now :s-- 
delivered from the curse of slavery, Free, aud 
Free Forever !— New- York Evangelist. 
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